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PRE-COLUMBIAN DECORATION OF 
THE TEETH IN ECUADOR 





PROF. MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 





This is a mighty interesting article. 


The decoration and 


even mutilation of the teeth is a practice of even today 
among savage races and goes back tothe dawn of history. 
We are indebted to the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union for this abstract of an article that originally 
avnveared in the American Anthropologist. 


The finding of teeth inlaid 
with gold, turquoise, rock 
crystal, red cement, and other 
foreign substances, in the 
skulls and among the skeletal 
remains of aborigines who 
lived in various parts of the 
American Continents prior to 
the Spanish discoveries has 
been a matter of peculiar in- 
terest. Whether this insertion 
of foreign substances in the 
enamel of the teeth was al- 
ways for merely decorative 
purposes or whether at times 
it may have been to serve a 
useful end has been a mooted 
question. The general con- 
sensus of opinion among an- 
thropologists is that ornamen- 
lation was the sole object. 
Prof. Saville, who has made 
an exhaustive study of many 
specimens, is perhaps the lead- 
Ng authority on the subject. 

€ writes: 
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Primitive personal decora- 
tion, wherever found and 
however practiced, is a sub- 
ject of interest to the anthro- 
pologist. Man was ever vain, 
fond of ornamenting his per- 
son in a multitude of ways. 
He early learned the art of 
painting, tattooing, and scari- 
fying his face and body, and 
pierced his ears, nose, lips and 
cheeks for the insertion of 
ornaments of various materi- 
als and divers shapes, fondly 
imagining that he added to his 
personal appearance thereby, 
through which he attracted 
the opposite sex. One of the 
most singular ways in which 
the love of facial decoration 
has found expression is that 
in which the teeth have been 
operated upon, either by 
painting or staining, or by fil- 
ing or cutting the ends into 
different forms, or, further, 
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by the insertion of foreign 
substances into cavities arti- 
ficially cut into or through the 
enamel in the front of the up- 
per teeth. It is to this latter 
phase of dental decoration to 
which attention is called in 
this study. So far as we are 
aware, the type of decoration 
represented by the insertion 
of stone or metal into the 
teeth in the manner about to 
be described is not found out- 
side of ancient America. 

In this connection, in a 
communication to the Inter- 
national Congress of Ameri- 
canists held at Vienna in 
1908, in giving a brief resume 
of the results of his first 
archeological trip to Esmeral- 
das, Prof. Saville said: 

Another custom which we 
have found in Esmeraldas, 
and which, so far as we are 
aware, is not present in any 
other part of South America, 
is the decoration of the teeth 
by the insertion of inlays in 
small perforations cut in the 
enamel of the upper incisors. 
This custom of decorating the 
teeth was quite common in 
various parts of Mexico, 
where different settings were 
used. In the Mayan area, as 
far south as Salvador, the ob- 
ject most often used for the 
inlay was jadeite. In Mex- 
ico, for example in Oaxaca, I 
kave found hematite used; in 
Vera Cruz turquoise has 
been found, and in other 
parts teeth with settings of 
rock crystal, obsidian, and a 
red cement have been found. 
We have never heard of this 
custom in Colombia or Peru, 
but in Esmeraldas, in Atac- 


ames, skulls have been found 
with tiny disks of gold set 
into the teeth in the same 
manner as in Mexico and 
Central America, with the ex- 
ception of the material. 
Last summer Prof. Saville 
returned from another arche- 
ological trip to South Amer- 
ica with numerous interesting 
specimens, among them being 
one of unusual interest, as 
may be seen from the follow- 
ing description: 
‘In the spring of I913 a 
Cholo, one of the natives of 
Atacames, a town in the 
Province of  Esmeraldas, 
about 18 miles southwest of 
the city of Esmeraldas, found 
a skeleton in a burial tube in 
the right bank of the Rio 
Atacames, just above the 
town. The skull was found 
with the teeth inlaid with 
gold, but the finder contented 
himself by breaking off the 
superior maxillary, throwing 
the rest of the skull away. 
When I visited the town in 
June of the present year for 
the purpose of making some 
excavations to supplement my 
former work, I obtained the 
fragment. The two upper 
middle teeth are decorated by 
the insertion of thin gold 
disks in cavities drilled or 
bored in the enamel of the 
face of the teeth, as shown in 
figure 56. An unusual den- 
tal feat, in addition to the 
decoration, is found in the 
right middle tooth. This 3 
not a right middle incisor, but 
a right lateral incisor which 
does not belong to the jaw 
but was implanted to replace 
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FIGURE 56.—TEETH OF THE ATACAMES SKULL. 


Of this specimen Prof. Saville writes: “An unusual dental feat, in 
addition to the decoration, is found in the right middle tooth. This 1s 
not a right middle incisor, but a right lateral incisor, which does not 
belong to the jaw, but was implanted to replace the middle incisor. * * * 
Indeed, there is no reason to doubt that the replacement is a genuine 
pre-Columbian triumph of the ancient dentists of Atacames.” 
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TEETH OF LA PIEDRA SKULL. 


This skull, detailed description of which is given in the text quoted, 
presents a remarkable example of ancient dental surgery of which Prof. 
Saville writes: “This new phase of dental decoration exhibits a skill far 
excess of that shown in the simple disks cut out of the enamel for in- 
hys, as the removal of such a large part of the enamel required the most 

work on the part of the operator so as not to injure the dentine 
id cause premature decay. Had the gold overlay not been tightly 
ited over the exposed dentine, decay likewise would have been rapid, 
iit there is not a trace of decay on the surfaces of the dentine where the 
mtlays have been lost, nor is there any indication that the decoration 
m8 not worn for a considerable time during life.” 


FIGURE 57.—DRAWING SHOWIN 
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such an extraordinary feature 
that we must weigh very care- 
fully the evidence as to its 
having been found in the jaw. 
Everything is in favor of this 
position; indeed, there is no 
reason to doubt that the re- 
placement is a genuine pre- 
Columbian triumph of the an- 
cient dentists of Atacames. 


The occurrence of decora- 
ted teeth is extremely rare, 
very few specimens having 
been found, but this is not 
proof that the custom was not 
a common one in former 
times. The inhabitants of 
the little village are incapable 
of appreciating the archeolog- 
ical value of such finds, as 
they hold in little esteem ob- 
jects of antiquity, which are 
found in great abundance, 
and there is no market for 
relics in this isolated place. 
The value of the gold inlays 
as bullion is very small; the 
owner sold the specimen for 
less than $2, and I could have 
obtained it for less had I de- 
sired to follow the usual 
methods of trade. The tooth 
fits perfectly into the socket, 
although as a matter of 
course it is not so long as the 
cavity, this space at the end 
being proof that the original 
tooth was replaced by the im- 
planted one only a short time 
before death; otherwise the 
growth of the bone would 
have filled it: 

Although I have never be- 
fore seen an implanted upper 
tooth in ancient America, we 
have an example in a lower 
jaw which I uncovered in an 
excavation at Copan early in 


1892. Dr. Andrews, the well- 
known dental authority, has 
published a record of this 
find, as follows: “In the 
lower jaw of the skeleton was 
found the most interesting 
curiosity in the whole collec- 
tion to dentists—a lower left 
lateral incisor that has been 
carved from some dark stone, 
and which has been implanted 
to take the place of one that 
had been lost. The tartar 
would seem to show that it 
had been worn for some time 
during life. This implanta- 
tion antedates Dr. Younger’s 
experiments by some 1,500 
a a 

Perhaps the most interest- 
ing specimen showing the re- 
markable advance in dental 
surgery of these ancient oper- 
ators is thus described by 
Prof. Saville: 

By far the most transcend- 
ent example of teeth decora- 
tion which has at present 
come to light in America is 
in a skull discovered in 1909 
at a place called La Piedra, 
near the point on the right 
bank of the Esmeraldas River 
where it empties into the San 
Mateo Bay. It was accident- 
ally found by Mr. Pinzon and 
Mr. George D. Hedian, the 
latter the American consular 
agent at Esmeraldas, and was 
kindly presented to me by 
Mr. Hedian for the Heye 
Museum during my visit to 
Ecuador last summer. The 
skull was seen projecting 
from the bank, but no other 
parts of the skeleton were 
uncovered, probably having 
been washed away after the 
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bank was undermined. The 
upper part of the skull is in 
fragments, but is restorable. 
The skull, slightly deformed, 
is that of an adult female. 
The decoration of the teeth 
is unique and presents a new 
type of facial ornamentation. 
Instead of small disks being 
set into artificial cavities, we 
find in this case, as shown in 
Plate XIX, c, that certain 
teeth of the upper jaw were 
almost entirely covered on the 
outer face by an overlay of 
gold. The entire enamel of 
the teeth decorated has been 
removed with the exception 
of narrow bands at the bases 






“face-crowned” are the four 
incisors and the two canines. 
The overlays are missing in 
all but one of the teeth, the 
left lateral incisor. This gold 
covering is slightly folded or 
bent over each side of the 
tooth for greater security. 
The teeth which have lost 
the overlays show that the 
cutting extends toward the 
dentine lmm. or a trifle more. 
In the left middle incisor the 
vertical cut is 6.6mm., the 
right middle incisor has a 
vertical cut of 6mm., while 
the canines have 5mm _ In 


some of the cuts traces of a 
cement which aided in hold- 





| 


PLATE XIX.—DECORATED TEETH SHOWING OVERLAY, INLAY AND FILING. 


The third tooth in the top row is one alluded to in the text as e, 
showing the gold overlay described in connection with the La Piedra skull. 


and the upper parts where 
they were close to the flesh 
and embedded in the jaw. 
The removal of the enamel is 
through to the dentine and 
was skillfully accomplished. 
It appears that in some in- 
stances sawing was done 
slightly under the enamel at 
the upper part, so that the 
gold overlay or, covering, 
might be fitted under it in or- 

to make it more secure. 
The teeth thus practically 


ing the gold fast to the teeth 
may still be seen. Unlike the 
fragment of skull which con- 


‘tains the disk inlays described 


above, the teeth are not worn 
down, and are in a splendid 
state of preservation. The 
teeth decorated are those 
which show when the mouth 
is opened in speaking, and are 
so covered that they must 
have the appearance in life of 
gold teeth. 

In filing the teeth and cut- 
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ting out the enamel for over- 
lays it is thought that certain 
kinds of stone were used with 
water. In cutting the cavities 
for inlay work stone drills, or 
perhaps hollow cane or bone 
drills, were employed with 
sand and water. No metal 
tools have yet been discovered 
in Ecuador by which the 
work could have been done. 
The question, How was the 
patient able to withstand the 
pain of the operation done 
with the most primitive of 
tools? is answered by Prof. 
Saville as follows: 
Regarding the question as 
to the ability of the patient to 
bear the discomfort and pain 
of the operation, is it not pos- 
sible that these people had 


discovered the properties of 
coca in producing local anes- 
thesia? We know from arch- 
eological evidence, which | 
have brought out in my work 
on Manabi, that the people of 
the coast were addicted to the 
use of coca, chewing the 
leaves, mixed with lime, ex- 
actly as do the Indians of to- 
day in a large part of western 
South America. In view of 
this fact, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to advance the hy- 
pothesis that coca may have 
been used, in some form, in 
dental work in this area, 
where, without question, a lit- 
tle-known branch of _ the 
South American Indians 
reached a high state of abo- 
riginal culture. 





THESE, MY FRIENDS 





By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


I tried to count my friends, one day— 
Since that day have I walked in awe. 
I stopped my counting in dismay, 
For, stretching: far, in long array, 
Still friends and friends I saw. 
And then I said, all chokingly, 
And faint with weight of happiness, 
“Dear God, I pray that I may be 
The man they think me—nothing less. 
Oh, let me be, until life ends, 
The man they think me, these, my friends.” 


—Youth’s Companion. 





Temptation. 

An Irishman walked into a ho- 
tel and noticed two men fighting 
at the far end of the room. 
Leaning over the bar, he earn- 
estly inquired of the bartender: 
“Is that a private fight or can 
anyone get into it?”—Life. 


Paradoxical Vengeance 

“This is certainly a queef 
language of ours.” 

“For instance?” 

“When a man is on the outs 
with another they say he has 
it in for him.”—(Baltimore 
American.) 
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FITZGERALDISM—“REFLEX ANAES- 
THESIA”; WHAT IS IT? 





WILLIAM HARPER DeFORD, M.D., D.D.S., Des Moines, Iowa 





In the Associated Sunday 
Magazine, a syndicate supple- 
ment to numerous daily 
papers, an article appeared 
March I, 1914, by Edwin F. 
Bowers, M.D., describing and 
making public for the first 
time a method of producing 
surgical anesthesia as prac- 
ticed by W. H. FitzGerald, 
M.D., of Hartford, Conn., a 
nose and throat specialist. 

The startling statement was 
made that “Dr. FitzGerald 
had located and _ charted 
some three hundred different 
spots in the nose, throat and 
mouth and tongue, where 
pressure applied for a mo- 
ment or two with a _ blunt 
probe wound with cotton will 
produce anesthesia in some 
definite but remote portion of 
the body.” 

W. J. Hogan, D.D.S., of 
Hartford, Conn., describes 
more fully the technic of the 
FitzGerald method in tooth 
extraction, in a paper pub- 
lished in the Dental Digest 
for April, 1914. 

The medical profession has 
given this matter no consid- 
eration whatsoever, have ig- 
nored it entirely, refusing to 
Print in their journals any 
, Statement or paper relative to 





The author has decided views on this subject, and we are 

glad to present them. There are always two sides to any 

question. Dr. FitzGerald has many who believe in his 

teachings, and our columns are open to them. Meanwhile, 

we would advise you to go slowly in adopting this new 
method. 


its merits, but the osteopaths 
and dental profession seem to 
have been impressed suffi- 
ciently to investigate the 
claims of Dr. FitzGerald. 

R. K. Smith, D.O., of 
Boston, who was invited to 
go to Hartford by Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald and make a personal 
investigation, contributes an 
interesting article describing 
what he saw in the Journal 
of the American Osteopathic 
Association for May, 1914. 

The Literary Digest for 
July 18, 1914, contains an 
article entitled “Anzsthesia 
by Pressure,” showing a 
splendid picture of Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald under which is print- 
ed, “Who uses simple pres- 
sure,’ “just short of pain,” 
“to induce anesthesia for 
dentistry.” 

If the claims of Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated, of course there 
will be no further use for 
ether, chloroform, nitrous 
oxid, somnoform, cocaine, 
novocaine, or any other an- 
esthetic agent, because the 
patient has only to sit and 
press the knuckle of one of 
his fingers, or the toe joint, or 
some bony prominence within 
the zone in which the opera- 
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tion is being performed, pro- 
vided only that the patient 
has three minutes start of the 
surgeon. 

Dr. FitzGerald and four 
“zonatherapists” appeared on 
the program of the New 
Jersey State Dental Associa- 
tion, July 15-18, and the 
writer happened to be present 
at this meeting and was a 
close observer of all that was 
said and much of what was 
done. 

On Thursday night, Dr. 
FitzGerald delivered his lec- 
ture entitled, “Reflex Anzs- 
thesia” before a large audi- 
ence in the ball-room of the 
Coleman House using a hun- 
dred slides, and there was 
certainly not a dull moment 
during his entire discourse. 

Not only did the doctor 
show us where to press to ob- 
tain surgical anesthesia in 
every part of the body, but 
threw upon the screen the 
pictures of patients who had 
been relieved of tumefactions 
of various kinds. Pain ex- 
tending over a period of 
months, goiters and tubercu- 
lar enlargements, neoplasms, 
sarcomas and so-called car- 
cenomas that had defied medi- 
cal treatment disappeared be- 
cause of pressure exerted or 
applied in the proper zone. 

For the sake of conven- 
ience the body has been divid- 
ed into five zones, by Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, these zones running 
vertically up and down the 
body. 

The thumb of the hand, 
and the large toe of the foot 
on the right side of the body 


are in the same zone; conse- 
quently by pressing the joint 
of the large toe you get 
anesthesia in the central 
lateral and cuspid of the right 
side, just as you would if you 
manipulated the joint of the 
right thumb. To get anezsthe- 
sia in the bicuspids, you seize 
the second joint of the inde: 
finger with your thumb and 
finger, press the joint distal- 
ly for about a minute, then 
another minute or two on the 
dorsal and plantar aspect, 
pressing as hard as possible, 
just short of actual pain. 
The two molar teeth are 
controlled by pressing like- 
wise on the second phalanyx 
of the second finger, while the 
third molar may be anes- 
thetized and the surrounding 
tissues, by like pressure ex- 
erted on the second joint of 
the third finger or third toe, 
whichever is the most con- 
venient. Do not for a mo- 
ment think that the little 
finger has been overlooked. 
Pressure on the second joint 
of the little finger, we were 
told, produced anesthesia 
in the region back of the 
ear, and that mastoid op- 
erations had been performel 
by this method without the 
aid of any other anzas- 
thetic. In a private conver- 
sation, Dr. FitzGerald ex- 
plained to the writer that by 
inter-locking the fingers of 
the two hands, holding them 
in front of the body, pressing 
hard towards each other, 
pressing laterally on all the 
joints at the same time, com- 
plete anesthesia of all the 
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teeth could be obtained at 
once. By placing the fingers 
and thumbs of the two hands 
end to end, pressure for three 
minutes would produce re- 
laxation of all the muscles 
and tissues of the body, con- 
sequently anesthesia. In 
this connection one of the 
clinicians made the remark, 
that by having a patient place 
both hands in front of the 
knee, interlocking his fingers 
and thumbs, pressing hard all 
the joints, he had extracted 
eight teeth without the slight- 
est pain. 

At the close of the lecture, 
four gentlemen from Hart- 
ford, proteges of Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, who were on the pro- 
gram for clinical demonstra- 
tions, added much to the in- 
terest of the occasion by de- 
scribing cases in practice, and 
promising to reproduce their 
successes on the following 
day clinically. 

Fifteen men were admitted 
at a time to the clinics and 
allowed to remain fifteen 
minutes. Three “zonathera- 
pists” conducted the clinic 
each having a separate booth. 
In the booth which the writer 
visited the first time around, 
a dentist took the chair hav- 
ing a sensitive bucco-distal 
cavity in a lower first molar. 
The operator did not rely 
upon the finger joint in this 
case but made pressure with 
his thumb and finger on the 
tissues at the extremity of 
the roots, buccally and lingu- 
ally, pressure causing intense 
pain. At the expiration of 
three minutes the cavity was 


touched with an explorer and 
patient could not distinguish 
any diminution in sensation. 

Second case. Dentist pres- 
ented with a mild acute tym- 
panitis, resulting from water 
entering the ear while bath- 
ing. Attempt was made to 
compress the inferior dental 
foramen. Much gagging re- 
sulted, and intense pain, dur- 
ing the entire three minutes 
with no diminution of the 
symptoms. 

In the third case an attempt 
was made to anesthetize the 
tissues adjacent to the upper 
left central incisor. The 
thumb was applied to the hard 
palate distally, and the index 
finger to the tissues above the 
tooth labially, pressure being 
exerted for three minutes. 
Sterilized needle applied to 
gum showed not the slightest 
numbness. The clinician re- 
marked that he had been more 
successful in inducing anes- 
thesia for extracting than for 
such cases. 

On the second time around 
the writer took the chair of 
another clinician and wished 
the gum anesthetized in the 
in the region of the upper 
right cuspid. The pressure 
applied with thumb and finger 
on the tissues above the tooth 
was so painful it felt as 
though the bone would be 
crushed, and it was necessary 
to diminish the pressure. At 
the expiration of the allotted 
time, three minutes, the 
needle test showed no diminu- 
tion of sensation in the gums. 

On the second day the in- 
terest had diminished to such 
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an extent it was not difficult 
to find a good position at any 
of the chairs. A lower molar 
was fractured for a dentist 
in an attempt to remove it 
under pressure anesthesia, 
and after forty-five minutes 
of unsuccessful attempts at 
removal, with apparently as 
much suffering as I have ever 
seen in a dental chair, nitrous 
oxid and oxygen was admin- 
istered and the roots ex- 
tracted. 

I, of course could not see 
all the cases, but did see a 
sufficient number to convince 
me that only occasionally 
could operations be perform- 
ed painlessly by the Fitz- 
Gerald method. 

The most successful cases 
that came under my observa- 
tion was the extraction of a 
very loose root from the 
mouth of a patient some sev- 
enty-five or eighty years of 
age, the amount of force ex- 
erted must have been less 
than one pound. The audi- 
ence in a spirit of fun ap- 
plauded, producing consider- 
able merriment. 

The same operator made 
pressure with the thumb and 
finger over the roots of a 
lower second molar and at the 
expiration of the proper time, 
passed deeply a pin into the 
festoon of the gum about the 
tooth without. pain, the pa- 
tient saying that he did not 
perceive pain. In talking 
with others who witnessed 
these clinics, no one seemed 
to have witnessed any more 
successful cases than I have 
just reported. 


In private conversation 
with the clinician whom lI 
knew to be an_ extracting 
specialist, I asked what suc- 
cess he had with this method 
in practice. He replied in 
about twenty-five per cent. of 
the cases but he added, I 
never use this method unless 
the patient requests it, and 
then I do the best I can, not 
promising anything. He also 
made the statement you can 
get analgesia sufficient to op- 
erate on the most sensitive 
cavities in 95 per cent. of the 
cases in which it ‘s used. In 
reply to the question if he re- 
lied upon pressure on the 
finger joints he said, no, I 
prefer to get as direct pres- 
sure as possible upon the 
nerves themselves approach- 
ing the teeth and gums. 

Dr. FitzGerald was present 
at these clinics but at no time 
did I see him make practical 
application of his methods. 
He is certainly a very affable 
gentleman, and_ explained 
constantly to groups of den- 
tists the things they wished to 
know, giving them personal 
instruction as to where and 
how we take pressure to get 
results in various parts of the 
body. 

The clinical demonstrations 
observed by the writer were 
disappointing. They should 
have been more successful, 
but one is never as successful 
in any kind of an anesthetic 
clinic given publicly as m 
private, and all of those pres- 
enting for tests were dentists 
except one, that I witnessed, 
and these men with minds 
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alert, doubting that the at- 
tempt would be successful, 
studying closely the sensa- 
tions produced, mitigated 
against success. In all the 
cases I saw, direct pressure 
with the fingers in the mouth 
was used—no attention being 
given to pressure on the fin- 
ger joints. 

To make my position 
clearer I will quote the fol- 
lowing from R. Kendrick 
Smith, D.O., of Boston, from 
the article already referred to 
as written by him, describing 
a clinical case witnessed at 
the meeting of the Connecti- 
cut State Dental Society. He 
writes: “The most spectac- 
ular event on the program 
was the extraction of three 
molars, none of which was 
loose, with no anesthesia or 
preparation of any sort, ex- 
cept pressure. I stood beside 
the dental chair and watched 
this patient closely, searching 
for the quiver of an eyelid or 
one single reflex movement of 
any part of the body which 
would indicate pain. Nothing 
of this sort occurred. Instead 
the patient calmly asked the 
dentist if the teeth were out. 
[ stood behind the operator 
when this anesthesia was ad- 
ministered. It was accom- 
panied by pressing with a 
blunt piece of metal upon the 
inferior dental nerve at the 
foramen on the inner aspect 
of the inferior maxilla with 
counter pressure with the 
finger on the gum at the root 
of the tooth on the external 
aspect of the jaw. This press- 
ure is kept up from one to 


three minutes, according to 
the severity of the operation. 
The instrument is not neces- 
sary as the pressure can be 
made entirely with the thumb 
and finger. The pressure on 
the foramen may be omitted, 
and the same result secured 
by squeezing the gum and the 
root of the tooth with one 
finger inside and the other 
outside. Pain is impossible if 
this has been properly done.” 
It is evident, then, if the 
writer just quoted states Dr. 
FitzGerald’s proposition cor- 
rectly, that the demonstra- 
tions I saw at the New Jersey 
meeting failed because of im- 
proper technic, and that if the 
proper amount of pressure 
had been exerted, in exactly 
the right place, for exactly 
the right amount of time, 
“pain would have been impos- 
sible.” There is nothing very 
dificult or startling about 
this. If you inhibit a nerve 
Or press upon it to such an 
extent that brain communica- 
tion is cut off, pain sensations 
are as surely obstructed as a 
telegraphic message is ob- 
structed when the wire is cut 
that transmits the message. 
Painless extractions of teeth 
have been made as the result 
of hypodermic injection of 
distilled water and norma! 
salt solution. No one claims 
any anesthetic properties for 
water or salt, but both when 
injected exert considerable 
pressure upon the adjacent 
nerves and the tissues become 
blanched. As far back as the 
year 1880, every now and 
then I have run across some 
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practitioner who has related 
cases of tooth extraction by 
pressure, and we have a den- 
tist in Des Moines who has 
practiced this method for 
thirty years with varying suc- 
cess, indeed occasionally get- 
ting a perfect result. But this 
is not a method that can be 
relied upon, or can you prom- 
ise anything in a given case, 
and believe me, the applica- 
tion of pressure a la the Fitz- 
Gerald proteges and the after 
results are anything but pleas- 
‘ant. The pain necessary to 
get results is so great and the 
nauseating sensation of going 
back with the finger far 
enough to make direct press- 
ure on the inferior dental 
foramen so unbearable that 
but few will permit it. All 
the men who served as pa- 
tients at the Ocean Grove 
meeting with whom [ talked 
two days after the pressure 
was applied complained of 
pain still present in the parts, 
and as I pen this three weeks 
after the meeting I still have 
a degree of inflammation and 
discomfort in the tissues that 
were pressed in my case in 
an attempt to produce anzs- 
_ thesia. Such manipulation by 
osteopaths in different parts 
of the body to relieve pain is 
a daily occurrence, but before 
the osteopath was, it has been 
practiced for centuries. You 
have frequently seen base ball 
players grasp and squeeze 
hard their finger upon being 
hit on the end of the finger 
with a swift ball—the press- 
ure inhibits nerve action, 
shuts off communication with 
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the brain, diminishes or pre- 
vents pain. 

But the real mysticism of 
the FitzGerald method of 
pressure or “reflex anzsthe- 
sia” is found in those cases 
in which the pressure is made 
at points and positions so re- 
mote from the seat of pain 
or pathologic condition as to 
evidently have no connection 
whatsoever with the case un- 
der consideration. Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald told the writer that he 
had no explanation to offer, 
and that should he advance a 
theory today, he might have 
to announce another next 
week, but he did say we know 
very little about the lymph, 
and it may be that we get this 


action through the lymph 
channels. 
He maintains that the 


pressure must be applied over 
some bony prominence. It 
must be applied within the 
same zone as the condition to 
be relieved. That pressure 
anywhere within the zone 
over a bony prominence will 
do. He personally grasped 
the hand of the writer and lo- 
cated the prominences to be 
pressed to obtain results in 
and about the various teeth, 
and said the corresponding 
prominences on _ the _ toes 
would prove as efficacious. 
He maintains that after ex- 
erting the proper amount of 
pressure for the proper 
length of time the patient will 
feel a wave-like sensation 
passing from the part pressed 
to the organ or tissue desired, 
and when this sensation af- 
rives at the given part, pain, 
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if present, is abolished, and 
a state of surgical anesthesia 
induced. Accordingly, if a 
patient presents with a case 
of acute pericementitis involv- 
ing the superior first bicuspid 
tooth on the right side, you 
have only to grasp the second 
joint of the index finger on 
the right side, make lateral 
pressure for a minute or two, 
then make plantar and dorsal 
pressure on the same nuckle 
for a like period of time, and 
this wave should be felt as- 
cending the arm and locating 
itself in and about the tooth, 
and anzsthesia should devel- 
op and the pain entirely dis- 
appear. Try it. 

If you have in your own 
mouth a case of pulpitis in an 
upper left lateral 
grasp the joint of the thumb 
on the left hand, make the 
pressure as just described, 
and in a little while a wave 
of anesthesia should ascend 
the arm and reach the pulp of 
your tooth and the pain fade 
away. 

The next time you have 
occasion to extract a third 
molar tooth make pressure as 
described on the second pha- 
lanx of the third finger, and 
when the “wave” reaches the 
tooth, or in its absence you 
believe it the proper time to 
extract, extract, and note the 
result. One of the clinicians 
remarked that since the meet- 
ing of the Connecticut State 
Dental Society he had been 
able to anzsthetize one half 
of his body by pressure. Yes, 
and when he becomes more 
proficient in auto-suggestion 
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he will find he can anezsthetize 
the other half just as easily. 

I doubt not that Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald and others can do this 
very thing, because he related 
and described many cases in 
his lecture of various patho- 
logic conditions, grave in 
their nature, that were re- 
lieved of pain and made com- 
fortable by pressure much 
more remote than the hypo- 
thetical cases just cited by 
me. These things are not be- 
yond belief. They were ac- 
complished fifty years ago in 
France by Bernheim and 
Charcot, and put into daily 
practice now by Monroe, of 
Omaha, and others all over 
the world. The writer has on 
numerous occasions extracted 
teeth painlessly by placing an 
anesthetic inhaler over the 
mouth and nose for a space 
of two or three minutes. The 
most sensitive cavities have 
many times been prepared 
painlessly by the same meth- 
od. 

“A lady saw a heavy dish 
fall on her child’s hand, cut- 
ting off three fingers. She 
felt pain in her hand, and on 
examination the correspond- 
ing three fingers were swollen 
and inflamed. In twenty-four 
hours incisions were made 
and pus evacuated.” (Sco- 
field, The Unconscious Mind, 
Pp. 257.) 

“A hypnotised subject can 
hold out his arm indefinitely 
in painless contraction, can 
inhale strong ammonia under 
the name of attar of roses 
with ynwatered eyes.” (W. 
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James, Physiology, Vol. II, p. 
602. ) 


“There seems no reason- 
able ground for doubting that, 
in certain chosen subjects, 
congestions, burns, blisters, 
raised papules, bleeding from 
the nose or skin can be pro- 
duced by suggestion.” (Braid, 
Power of Mind Over Body.) 


“The effects of a purgative 
pill have been rendered nil 
and it has produced sleep in 
the belief that it was an opi- 
ate pill, though consisting of 
a strong dose of colycinth 
and calomel. On the other 
hand, an opium pill given for 
sleep has failed to produce it, 
but proved a strong purgative 
in the belief that it was so in- 
tended.” (Schofield, The Un- 
conscious Mind, p. 259.) 

The grasping of the hands, 
inter-locking the fingers and 
pressing tightly on the joints, 
as suggested by Dr. FitzGer- 
ald, is one of the commonest 
of attitudes or poses insisted 
upon by the professional hyp- 
notist. A patient sitting in a 
dental chair, for the purpose 
of tooth extraction, “believing 
that the pressure on the finger 
joint was for the purpose of 
relieving pain,” and “thinking 
constantly there will be no 
pain,” “this will keep it from 
hurting,” partakes not only of 
the direct suggestion applied 
by the operator, but in addi- 
tion is aiding his own condi- 
tion by auto-suggestion. If 
there was not some other in- 
fluence at work than the mere 
pressure on the part, then 
every case in which pressure 
was applied would be,gmust 


be successful. If there were 
not some other influence at 
work, then one man could 
get as good results as 
another—we could demon- 
strate this to our satisfaction 
in our own offices, every one 
of us, if it depended upon 
pressure alone. 

On the boat from New 
York to Norfolk, at the close 
of the New Jersey meeting, 
we met Dr. C. W. Bruner, of 
Waterloo, Ia., who had never 
heard of Dr. FitzGerald or 
his method of producing an- 
esthesia. In the presence of 
E. I. McKesson, M.D., of 
Toledo, Ohio, he related the 
following case in practice: 
“Some fifteen years ago a lit- 
tle barefooted boy, eight years 
of age, was brought to his of- 
fice for the purpose of having 
extracted several teeth. The 
little fellow persisted in plac- 
ing his hands over his mouth 
and grabbing the hand of the 
operator, thus defeating the 
operation. Dr. Bruner said 
to him, ‘You just take hold of 
your big toe, and the harder } 
push the harder you squeeze, 
and it will not hurt you one 
bit to have these teeth out. 
The little fellow followed di- 
rections, and did not shed a 
tear or show any evidences of 
pain or suffering.” 

The Sunday Magazine, 
containing the article of Dr. 
Bowers, has some five mill- 
ions of readers. The Literary 
Digest, with a large subscrip- 
tion list, reaches, probably. 
the most intelligent and intel- 
lectual audience of readers in 
our country, and the message 
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is carried to these readers 
that dental operations can 
now be performed painlessly 
by a very simple method. 
Other publications will take 
this matter up, and it will go 
around the world, it cannot 
now be stopped. Already the 
public are demanding it of the 
dental profession — inquiring 
what’ it means. What the 
Literary Digest prints, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be lightly 
explained away, and when we 
are appealed to by the public 
and try to dismiss them with 
there is nothing in this—they 
will not be satisfied. They 
will rather cling to the Lit- 
erary Digest and say, this 
man is not up to the last min- 
ute in dentistry; he is not 
keeping up with the proces- 
sion; he is not modern; he 


cannot do my dentistry. The 
burden of proof is upon us. 

We know there is one sure 
method of producing analge- 
sia and anzsthesia—it can be 
done with nitrous oxid or 
somnoform. If we cannot 
meet this demand by applying 
the FitzGerald method, then 
we must adopt some method, 
and those of us who have not 
done so, must as quickly as 
possible become proficient in 
inducing analgesia and anes- 
thesia by the use of nitrous 
oxid or somnoform. Then if 
patients insist on having their 
hands held, and their joints 
manipulated, they can do this 
for themselves, and it will not 
detract in the least from the 
effects. 


—New Jersey Dental Journal. 





THE TOOTH-BRUSH DRILL IN 
' RURAL SCHOOLS 


MISS EVELYN LOWRY, SANDY, UTAH 


Probably few people 
whose business and travels 
have not taken them to Salt 
Lake City have ever heard 
of the little village of Sandy, 
Utah. It is thirteen miles 
from the city and is built up 
by a hard-working class of 
people, who are doing their 
share to make the world bet- 
ter by having lived in it. 
Most people own their own 
homes and find employment 
on the farms or in the smelt- 
ers nearby. 

Parents here, like all 
others, are engaged in ob- 


taining a livelihood, but the 
rearing of better, brighter, 
stronger and more healthy 
boys and girls is by no 
means a lesser aim. 

Generally the people are 
alert to seize évery oppor- 
tunity, which makes for the 
betterment and advancement 
of their children. 

Now there are no better 
reflectors of home life and 
conditions than are the chil- 
dren of the public schools, 
and Sandy is an ordinary 
school of some over four 


hundred children. 
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Ha! Ha! laughed the little 
seven and eight year old tots 
of the second grade in the 
above mentioned school as 
the teacher announced that 
Friday would be tooth brush 
day. Today is only Monday 
and Friday is some distance 
in the future, but I want you 
to have plenty of time to 
think about it. To help you 
to remember, I am going to 
place two big words here on 
the board where you can see 
it every day this week. 
Every time you see it I want 
you to remember what I am 
going to tell you. You all 
must remember that we 
talked about our mouths and 
teeth this morning in nature 
lesson. How we _ decided 
that we could not very well 
get along without teeth, and 
how well we should care for 
them. Now I wonder who 
can tell me the name of a 
very helpful friend to our 
teeth? Yes, of course, the 
dentist with his grinding 
machine, sharp knives and, 
etc., is the most essential. 
But most of us think of some 
medicine. 

Now the teeth have many 
troubles. “Yes, Nellie,’ I 
know toothache is one of the 
worst troubles, but do you 
wonder when I tell you that 
in a decayed tooth there are 
hundreds of little warriors 
who want to. make a home 
in the hole? How can we 
get rid of them? Why, yes, 
sweep them out with a 
tooth brush. 

Well, on Wednesday 
afternoon you may all take 
your jars (which vou use for 


water color painting), home 
and wash them. Be sure 
and clean them well. Be 
sure to wash them with soap 
and water, then rinse them 
out with hot water and re- 
turn. When you have them 
back to the room turn them 
upside-down on a clean piece 
of paper in your desk. All 
jars were back Thursday. 

“Tomorrow is’ Friday,” 
said the teacher and all eyes 
slowly turned to the two big 
words on the board. Tonight 
you may take your books 
home. When you have read 
your lesson, wrap _ your 
tooth brush in paper and 
lay it on your books, then 
you can remember to bring 
it tomorrow. 

Friday morning came and 
with it the usual _ thirty- 
eight children. Thirty-five of 
them had their tooth 
brushes, one had forgotten 
and two had none. 

When tooth brush drill 
time came, the teacher said. 
“Harold, you may take the 
water pail and be_ water 
master, we will give each one 
water and paste just as soon 
as they have formed a cir. 
cle, out by the window.” 

Soon all were ready ané 
the very novel process be 
gan. Each child followed the 
teacher’s instruction as she 
illustrated the _ different 
movements. When all were 
done all brushes rinsed the 
children returned to _ the 
room. “That tooth brush 
drill was as much fun 4 
swinging. Yes, or playing 
games.” “When may we 
have another?” and, “are we 
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going to have one every 
day?” These were the vari- 
ous remarks which burst 
spontaneously from the 
happy children. 

Following drills were im- 
aginary ones, such as going 
through the motions outside 
the mouth. With the chil- 
dren interested the obstacles 
in the way of successful 
tooth brush drills, in the 
most poorly equipped schools 
would be easily overcome. 
Good tooth pastes are easily 





procured and I hereby in- 
voke the kindness of manu- . 
facturers to be even more 

liberal with their helpfui 
samples to teachers and 
school children. Personally 
I am of the opinion that a 
tooth brush drill, properly 
conducted, would pave the 
way to the organization of 
the National Mouth Hygiene 
Association branch. Thus 
aiding thousands of children 
to ward off the many dis 
eases germinated in poorly 
cared-for teeth. 





STOMACH’S REPLY TO BOY 





T. A. LEACH, D.D.S., Emporia, Kansas 





Well, boy, I am a friend of yours and I’ll do the best I can, 
[f you do not abuse me, to make of you a man. 

You asked me what’s the matter—why I had to go and ache. 
When for me you spent your pennies, for candy, pies and choc 


olate cake? 


Yes, you loaded me with good things, potatoes, squash and 


turkey ; more 


Than you had ever given me in the same time before; 
Then you gave me nuts and candy, pumpkin pie and chocolate 


cake 


Until I had to work so hard it made my poor sides ache. 
Then you failed to chew your food last night, and swalloweé 


it most whole, 


That’s why they gave you castor oil, your stomach to console. 
‘You're awful sick this morning ?” Well, I guess you ought to be 
Becoz you do not chew the things you’re stuffin’ into me. 


You ask: 
at all?” 


‘““What’s the matter, stummick, ain’t you satisfied 


When you try to put a gallon where two pints are none too 


small. 


You gave me all I wanted, when you gave me pie and cake 
Til I was hard, just like a ball, and I just had to ache. 

You say you’ve been a friend to me and I’ve not befriended you: 
You’ve abused and overworked me ’til I’m sore all through 


and through ; 


You gave me all I wanted before you gave me pie and cake, 
Then you asked me what’s the matter that I had to go and ache! 


YLIM 
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“POST MORTEM FLOWERS” 


J. P. CORLEY, M.D., D.D.S., Sewanee, Tenn. 


How often do we bring 
our flowers to the silent 
dead; and why? Perhaps in 
part because we are so taken 
up with the doings of our 
own little ego that we for- 
get to remember the doings 
of other egos both great and 
small. 

Through the Secretary, 
Dr. George Edwin Hunt, I 
was privileged to address 
the 1910 meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Dental 
Faculties on the subject of 
Oral Hygiene in the dental 
curriculum. _ [suggested 
three distinct features which 
[ did not think were a part 
of the course of instruction 
in any dental college, but 
which Dr. Patterson said, in 
his discussion, were being 
sed in his school. 

The address and discus- 
sion may be found on pages 
32-3-4-5-6 of the IgIo trans- 
actions of the N. A. D. F. 
The three features referred 
to above are as follows: 

“We are asking for three spe- 


cific innovations beginning with 
the next school year. 

“First. We want the dental 
faculties to lay down the inexor- 
able law that no student shall be 
advanced in his course unless he 
maintains a hygienic condition in 
his mouth, has all cavities filled 
and all necessary dental and oral 
work done. We would like the 
dental students’ mouths to be in- 
spected by a member of the fac- 
ulty, conditions indicated on a 
chart in duplicate, one to be kept 
by the faculty for reference, the 
other to be turned over to our 
committee for statistical data. 


“Second. We ask that you re- 
quire each dental student, 
especially after his first year, to 
construct some educational ex- 
hibit in the way of models, draw- 
ings and other kinds of illustra- 
tions, by the use of which he can 
explain to his clientele the neces- 
sity and technique of the dental 
toilet. 

“Third. ‘We desire that each 
dental student shall be required 
to submit a thesis upon the sub- 
ject of hygiene and prophylaxis 
and popular dental education. 

“If you can get these three fac- 
tors introduced into the dental 
curriculu:n, we will be more than 
satisfied. We «vant to be reason- 
able; we want to be just; we do 
not want to impose a_ hardship 
upon you. I am here to advise 
with you. If it is impracticable, 
if you cannot do it, I think we of 
the profession who are clamoring 
for it and the general public, are 
entitled to your reasons. At the 
Atlanta meeting in 1906 I made 
an effort to get before you with 
this proposition, but you had too 
much on your program to give 
me an audience. 

“In my extremity I went before 
the dental examiners and asked 
if they would do something to 
promote the cause, and _ they 
passed a resolution to _ include 
Oral Hygiene in their examina- 
tions.” 

After discussion by sev- 
eral members of the Associa- 
tion the following action was 
taken: 

“The Secretary: I move that 
the faculties association extend a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Corley for 
his talk, and that the three rec- 
ommendations he makes to us to- 
night be adopted as far as we 
can do so. 

“Dr. J. B. Patterson: 
the motion. 

“The motion was carried.” 


During the next school 
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session I wrote to every 
dental school in the United 
States and Canada, remind- 
ing them of the above reso- 
lution and asking to go on 
record for their individual 
school. Several replied, a 
tew encouragingly, but Dr. 
Hunt was the only one 
thoughtful enough to send 
me carbon duplicates of the 
oral inspection charts of his 
entire class. 

It would seem that this 
conspicuous exception in 
supporting my plan would 
have laid such claim to my 
gratitude that under no cir- 
cumstances could I have 
forgotten it, yet such is the 
trailty of mortal man that I 
did just that thing while ad- 
dressing an audience when 
Dr. Hunt was present just 
two days before his death. 

While discussing Dr. Oak- 
man’s paper at the Roches- 
ter meeting of the National 
Dental Association I found 
occasion to refer to my peti- 
tion to the Dental Faculties 
and forgot to mention the 
one school in all America 
which had submitted visible 
evidence of the oral and 
dental inspection of its en- 
tire student body. 

As I look back on the oc- 
casion it seems unpardon- 
able that I could have been 
30 shot through with ego- 
tism, especially so since Dr. 
Hunt had just discussed Dr. 
Oakman’s paper and_ had 
personally persuaded me to 
join in the discussion. 

Dr. Hunt, in a sweet spirit 
of modesty, kept his seat 
when he would have been 


XUM 


justified in pronouncing an 
epic on “Man’s ingratitude 
to man.” 

I have long maintained 
that the logical corner-stone 
upon which to build a sys- 
tem of dental prophylaxis 
and popular dental educa- 
tion is the dental curricu- 
lum, but my efforts in this 
direction have been so ex- 
pensive and discouraging 
that I had given it up in dis- 
pair. 

With the passing of Dr. 
Hunt, dental education loses 
a man who had more than 
an academic interest in the 
cause; but recent informa- 
tion convinces me that there 
are other influential dental 
educators who are beginning 
to feature some of the fore- 
going suggestions. 

I believe that my most ac- 
ceptable apology to my dead 
friend would be to take up 
again the slogan and rest not 
till oral prophylaxis and 
popular dental education 
stand at the very head of the 
curriculum. 

Therefore I plan to ask 
OraL HycGIENE to publish 
three articles consecutively, 
one on each feature of the 
petition which I presented to 
the Faculties’ Association in 
Denver. The next paper will 
be on “Oral Sanitation and 
Dental Efficiency for the 
Dental Student.” 





LittteE Boy BLueE, come blow 
your horn, 

And brush your teeth night and 
morn. 

Everybody likes a nice clean boy. 

And white nice teeth are such a 


joy. 
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AIR WASHING AS A MEANS OF 
OBTAINING CLEAN AIR IN 
BUILDINGS 


PROF. GEORGE C. WHIPPLE AND MELVILLE C, WHIPPLE, 


Camtridge, Mass. 














This is an abstract of a most interesting article from the 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, 1914. It may be a surprise to those in 
attendance at the recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation to know that the buildings were equipped with 
these air washers, and thus the temperature was much 
lower than the outside temperature, also the air cleaner. 
In winter the air is warmed by passing through steam 
coils, and it is possible to heat these immense buildings 
in a very short time. Air passed through these washers 
soon contaminates the water used and it soon resembles 
sewage in appearance and analysis. 


Clean air in motion and of to the surface; and _ heat 





proper temperature and hu- 
midity is necessary to in- 
door comfort. This is, per- 
haps, as succinct a state- 
ment as can be made of at- 
mospheric requirements ac- 
cording to modern views. 
Our concepts of ventilation 
are undergoing a _ change. 
Slight reductions in the 
amount of oxygen or slight 
increases in the amount of 
carbonic acid in the air we 
breathe are no longer feared. 
The human body can auto- 
matically adapt itself to 
slight changes in the propor- 
tion of these gases. It is 
more difficult for the body 
to adapt itself to tempera- 
ture changes, and these may 
cause more or less discom- 
fort and damage. The heat 
relations of the body are 
complicated, involving heat 
production within the body, 
affected by food and by 
physical and mental exer- 
cise; heat transference with- 
in the body from the interior 


elimination at the surface, 
for human beings live nor- 
mally in an atmosphere 
colder than the body. Heat 
elimination is itself a com- 
plicated matter; it is lost by 
conduction, by convection, 
by radiation; it is affected 
by the temperature and hw- 
midity of the air, by the 
clothing worn, by the perspi- 
ration produced and evapo 
rated. So complicated are 
these relations that we have 
not yet solved them. We do 
not yet know the best com- 
bination of indoor tempera- 
ture and humidity for our 
greatest bodily comfort and 
efficiency. 

We do know, however, as 
a matter of universal ex 
perience that it is uncom- 
fortable to remain in air 
that is still, or as we say 
that is “dead.” If the air 
that we exhale remains so 
near our faces that we re 
breathe a considerable por- 
tion of it at each succeeding 
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breath a feeling of discom- 
fort and oppression ensues. 
Air stagnation also forms an 
atmospheric cloak about our 
bodies which affects their 
heat conditions. Mere stir- 
ring of air often changes dis- 
comfort to comparative com- 
fort; witness the effect of 
the introduction of fans in 
the New York subway cars. 
The benefits of sleeping in a 
cold room in which the 
warm exhaled air rises so 
that the next breath is new 
air, and the benefits of out- 
door sleeping are due in 
great measure to the motion 
of the air. No system of 
ventilation can be regarded 
as satisfactory that does not 
cause a sufficient circulation 
of the air. 


Another thing that we 
need to appreciate is that 
the air that we _ breathe 
should be clean. So anxious 
have we been in the past to 
make sure that the carbonic 
acid did not exceed some 
illogical, arbitrary standard 
that we have overlooked the 
most patent and obvious 
need. Of course, the ex- 
tremes of this quality of 
cleanliness have been recog- 
nized. We know that people 
that work at dusty trades, in 
dust-laden air, sicken and 
die of diseases that gain a 
foothold in the lungs; and 
we send our sick to the 
mountains and the seashore 
and spend our vacations in 
the relatively clean air of the 
woods and fields and upon 
the waters. Cleanliness is 
the great thing to be desired 
in the air as in the water. 





From time immemorial 
water that is grossly foul 
has been regarded as dan- 
gerous, but it is only within 
a generation or so _ that 
water which is only moder- 
ately contaminated has been 
regarded as dangerous. A 
clean water supply is now a 
watchword of our modern 
cities. If precedent is fol- 
lowed we shall come to re- 
gard as undesirable much of 
the air that would not by 
present-day standards be 
called unclean, as well as the 
air that is grossly laden with 
dust and foul gases. 
* * * *K * 


Dust and bacteria do noi 
constitute the only undesir- 
able substances found in the 
air. Chemical examinations 
of the water from air wash- 
ers in Boston disclosed the 
presence of ammonia com- 
pounds, nitrates, chlorides. 
sulphates, free _ sulphuric 
acid, and iron. The amounts 
of these substances varied 
with the locations of the in- 
take ducts. Washers re- 
ceiving air from the street 
level showed greater quanti- 
ties of impurities in the 
water used for washing than 
those taking air from a 
height. 


Mention has been made 
of the dust particles and bac- 
teria in indoor air and of 
their tendency to outnumber 
those in outdoor air. The 
other constituents of indoor 
air are likewise subject to 
change. Chief among these 
are the substances that give 
rise to odors. Everyone is 
familiar with the odor of a 
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poorly ventilated room after 
occupancy by a number of 
persons. This is due in part 
to the presence of expired 
air and to body emanations 
that aceompany physiologic- 
al processes. The same con- 
dition prevails wherever 
people congregate in re- 
stricted quarters, such as 
halls, churches, theaters and 
cars. To some extent the 
intensity of these disagree- 
able odors is dependent upon 
the degree of activity of the 
occupants; witness the char- 
acteristically strong odor of 
a gymnasium. During the 
course of the Springfield ex- 
periments an increase of the 
odor of the air after the men 
began exercising in the gym- 
flasium was very noticeable 
to one standing in the ex- 
haust air duct. 

There is no expression 
more common than that of 
“fresh air.” Just what is 
meant by this term? It cer- 
tainly does not involve the 
factor of air temperature to 
any extent, for we use the 
expression both in winter 
and summer, and at times 
when the outside and in- 
door temperatures are the 
same. Neither does it in- 
volve humidity. In the 
opinion of the writers it may 
be regarded as practically 
synonymous with clean air 
in motion, air that is free 
from dust, from bacteria and 
from malodorous or offen- 
Sive organic emanations and 
poisonous substances. 

Too little attention has 
been paid in the past to the 
cleanliness of the air sup- 





plied to our buildings. Fresh 
air inlets are often located 
with the grossest disregard 
for the quality of the incom- 
ing air. It is not uncom- 
mon to see them placed on 
the sidewalk level, or facing 
a vacant piece of ground 
that is swept by clouds of 
dust, or where smoke or ob- 
jectionable odors may be 
taken in. In one of the 
buildings of Harvard Uni- 
versity the air inlet is placed 
near a main entrance where 
automobiles stop and start, 
and the odor of spent gaso- 
line frequently permeates 
the building. 

The effect of forcing un- 
clean air into buildings to 
nullify the result aimed at by 
ventilation, that is to pro- 
vide a supply of fresh air. 
The presence of dust, bac- 
teria and odors not only 
renders the conditions un- 
comfortable and deleterious 
to health, but it results in at- 
tempts at window ventila- 
tion, and this means poor 
ventilation, unequal heat 
distribution and draughts. 

Supplying buildings with 
unclean air may often be 
obviated by a _ judicious 
choice of location for the in- 
let duct. A change of loca- 
tion from near the street to 
some higher point, or from 
one side of a building to an- 
other may greatly improve 
the quality of the influent 
air. 

Crowded buildings and 
dusty city streets will often 
render it impossible to se 
cure clean air from the out- 
door atmosphere, without 
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resorting to artificial purifi- 
cation. Fortunately this 
purification can be accom- 
plished. Just as unclean 
water may be made whole- 
some by the employment of 
Nature’s process of filtra- 
tion, sO can unclean air be 
purified by the application 
of another efficient process 
of Nature, namely, air-wash- 
ng. The purifying effect 
upon atmospheric air of a 
heavy fall of rain is well 
knawn. A shower is said to 
freshen the air. Not only 
are suspended particles re- 
moved, such as dust and 
hacteria, but gaseous im- 
purities, such as acids and 
ammoniacal vapors, are dis- 
solved and removed, leaving 
the air sweet and clean. A 
determination of dust par- 
ticles in the air after a heavy 
rain at Harvard University 
showed only 25,000 particles 
per cubic foot, whereas in 
lusty weather the numbers 
would have been measured 
by hundreds of thousands. 
This figure compares favor- 
ably with a determination 
made over the water of Long 
[sland Sound at a point sev- 
eral miles from the shore, 
where the air contained 18,- 
00 dust particles per cubic 
foot. 


The process of air wash- 
ing consists of passing the 
air horizontally through a 
chamber in which water is 
falling in drops, as rain, or 
into which it is sprayed. The 
sprays are obtained by forc- 
ing the water out of perfo- 
rated pipes or though noz- 
zles placed across the ducts. 
When the sprays intersect 
they are said to form a cur- 
tain. The object is to bring 
the air and water into imme- 
diate contact. Besides the 
washing chamber there are 
heating or tempering coils 
in the ducts or in a separate 
chamber, and devices for 
controlling temperature, a 
primary object of air wash- 
ing in the past having been 
that of conditioning the air 
with respect to its tempera- 
ture and humidity. The 
water used for washing is 
circulated by means of a 
pump, so that it may-be used 
over and over in the spray 
chamber for a considerable 
time. If desired this water 
may be cooled so as to influ- 
ence the temperature of the 
air. Several forms of air 
washers are on the market, 
essentially similar in princi- 
ple, but differing in details 
of construction. 





One Consolation. 


A certain youngster was one 
day suffering greatly by reason 
of an aching tooth. His mother 
was endeavoring to calm him 
against a visit t» the dentist. 
“You'll have it out, won’t you, 
dearie?” the mother pleaded. “It 
won't hurt much, and then the 
ache will be all over.” 

But the unhappv child contin- 
ued to howl with pain. His 
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brother, a year older, was like- 
wise distressed and added his 
pleadings to those of the mother. 

“Do have it out, dear,” repeated 
the mother. 

“Yes, Dick, have it out,” added 
the brother. “It will be one less 
to clean, you know.” 





THERE is not much to a man 
who is not wiser to-day than 
yesterday.—Lincoln. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION IN PUBLIC 








SCHOOLS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRIEF HISTORY, METHODS USED, RESULTS 
OBTAINED, CONCLUSIONS DRAWN 





FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M.D., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Three years ago this coming 
September I was asked to go 
to Bridgeport and establish a 
system of medical inspection 
for the public schools. This 
was not an easy task, especial- 
ly in the face of a good deal 
of opposition, and the fact 
that I was to begin the 
work alone. The work in 
Bridgeport is under the De- 
partment of Health, which 
seems to me the logical place 
for it. 

As yet Connecticut has no 
adequate school legislation. 
We have only a permissible 
law regarding medical inspec- 
tion, and no law regarding the 
enforced correction by par- 
ents or guardians of defects 
found; the only requirement 
being the testing of vision of 
school children by teachers 
biennially. There are 26 
schools in the city of Bridge- 
port with a registration of 
16,558—15,656 belonging to 
the grammar grades, to which 
my work so far has been con- 
fined. The parochial schools 
refused the inspection, with 
the exception of two smaller 
ones. My first round of 
schools was rapidly made in 
order to get an idea of the 
conditions to be met. At this 
time there were no clinics for 
school children in existence, 


and no nurses for follow-up 
work, so that the majority of 
cases responding were the re- 
sults of notification cards sent 
to the parents. The defects 
receiving particular attention 
at this time were those com- 
mon in all schools—teeth, 
nose and throat, eye, ear and 
skin. Some of these cases 
were cared for by private 
physicians, surgeons and den- 
tists. Others were treated by 
doctors who gave their serv- 
ices at their offices or the hos- 
pitals. At this time 26 den- 
tists of the Bridgeport Den- 
tists’ Society agreed to take 
two children each for the pe- 
riod of one year and put their 
mouths in sanitary condition 
in order to demonstrate the 
value of perfect mouth hygi- 
ene and the consequent im- 
proved mentality of the child. 
Owing possibly in selecting 
these cases from different 
schools instead of from one, 
in which better control could 
have been kept, lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the par- 
ents and their failure to insist 
on keeping of appointments. 
this plan had to be abandon- 
ed; and until a practical meth- 
od could be evolved dentists 
would aid by taking care of 
a certain number of cases for 
the relief of pain. Even this 
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was a great help in lessening 
school absences. 

Results Obtained. In look- 
ing back over three years of 
work some gratifying results 
are seen. We are getting 
cleaner children. It is the ex- 
ception now, not the rule, to 
find live pediculi. This is a 
decided gain. Much more at- 
tention is being paid to mouth 
hygiene. This is especially 
true of children entering 
school the first time. I am 
expecting to introduce into 
the schools this year a card 
index system for the keeping 
of physical records. Each 
child is to have his own phys- 
ical record card which will go 
with him from grade to grade, 
from school to school, and if 
need be from city to city. 
This card is planned to cover 
a period of six years and will 
be kept in the class room in 
connection with the class rec- 
ord card. It seems to me 
these combined records should 
aid very materially in classi- 
fying and in individualizing 
the work. These cards will 
be printed with the necessary 
data so as to require the least 
possible filling-in by the teach- 
er. The defects will be 
checked off by code number, 
the key of which is printed on 
the back of the card. This 
card index system will be car- 
tied out throughout the entire 
department, and will, I hope, 
very materially add to the ac- 
curacy and simplifying of re- 
ports for statistical purposes. 

Standardization of this 
work in all its departments is 
what we are anticipating. 


XUM 


Among the encouraging 
things the coming year is the 
prospect of two additional 
school nurses and the estab- 
lishment of a dental clinic. 
Both very great needs. 

This past year the Board of 
Education was granted $5,000 
for the establishment of a 
prophylactic dental clinic. 

If this is carried out I un- 
derstand it will be the first 
dental clinic in this country of 
this kind. I believe that in 
this way only is it possible to 
do any lasting dental work. 

Another important problem 
which we are facing, the so- 
lution of which I believe 
should begin in this depart- 
ment, is the subject of sex hy- 
giene. It is indeed difficult to 
know the best method of pro- 
cedure. It should begin in the 
home, but until parents real- 
ize this and assume it, the 
schools will have to. I believe 
that ultimately it will be 
taught through the sciences, 
but in the meantime medical 
men and women who are 
working among school chil- 
dren must take the initiative. 
I feel that I cannot go on 
much longer in this work 
without touching this matter 
in some’ way. When we re- 
member that the majority of 
school girls and boys leave at 
the age of 14 years, and go 
out into the world to earn 
their living without any accu- 
rate knowledge regarding 
their bodies and the care of 
them, or their vital relation- 
ship to each other, the condi- 
tion is to my mind appalling. 

One sees such a wide field 
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for work that it is hard to 
possess one’s self in patience. 
This congress cannot help but 
be the means of bringing 
about more efficient supervis- 
ion in all schools. This means 
greater certainty of future ef- 
ficiency, less interference with 
school work from epidemics, 
greater improvement in class- 
room activities, more health 
and happiness in the home, 
better investment for the tax- 


payer, higher citizenship for 
the community, and the con- 
servation of human life—the 
greatest asset in the country. 
A physically impaired child 
usually means a physically 
unfit adult. The way to gain 
physical health is to begin 
with the child. I believe in 
a few years to come health 
and happy citizenship will be 
the result of our present day 
efforts. 





A JOLLY FUNERAL 
OPTIMISM FOR OCTOBER 


JOHN PHILIP ERWIN, D.DS., Perkasie, Pa. 





“When a suitable time for 
burial shall have arrived, such 
friends as still remain shall 
assemble to celebrate my act 
of departure and convey the 
remains to yonder cemetery. 
[In the place of parson and 
preaching have Jim the Joker 
relate his tricks until your 
sides pain from laughter. The 
village choir and _ solemn 
hymns are to give way to Pete 
the Piper and Fritz the Fid- 
dler, who will play jigs that 
will make the most sacred 
feet dance. Bring roasts and 
joints and well filled jug. 
Make a merry feast. And on 
my tomb inscribe, ‘He had a 
jolly funeral.’” Thus reads 
the request of a modern phi- 
losopher. 

October, with its sear and 
yellow leaf, while symbolic of 
age and death, still holds for 
willing hearts a glorious mes- 
sage of beauty and inspira- 
tion. Poet Riley says: 


O, it’s then’s the times a feller 
is a-feeling at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet 
him from a night of peace- 
ful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare- 
headed, and goes out to 
feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the 
pumpkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 

The sixth age of man, that 
serious period between fifty 
and sixty, when one is neither 
young nor old, need not be, 
as many make it, sad and sor- 
rowful. Viewing youth as a 
summer of play, of sunshine, 
of long days, we too frequent- 
ly paint the autumn of life 
dark and dreary. Practicing 
the optimism of the modern 
philosopher, we should make 
the October of our existence 
a jolly one by determining not 
to roll down the hill of life 
bump-y-ty bump, knocking 
yourself and others along the 
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way, but rather to slide down 
gracefully, cheerfully, ani 
like a good sailor, try to enter 
port with clean, well-trimmed 
sails. 


Few factors conduce to a 
jolly age as does pride in per- 
sonal appearance. <A_ well- 
groomed person never grows 
old. Their sense of neatness 
promotes youthful thoughts 
which drive old age away. A 
clean, bright outside creates a 
cheerful inside. When, how- 
ever, one appears as a tramp 
they feel like a tramp and us- 
ually are treated like one. A 
slovenly maturity is an abom- 
ination to society. Far better 
a valet at fifty than a physi- 
cian. 


Especially essential are well 
cared for teeth. “Fine feath- 
ers make fine birds,” but man 
to be a bird must possess also 
good teeth. A high silk hat, 
fine frock coat and bulging 
bank account certainly do add 
to personal influence. And 
just so surely do unsightly 
teeth detract from it. The 
eye quickly detects dental de- 
formities, paying all the while 
a high price in appreciation 
for a pretty well kept mouth. 

Age needs this dental asset. 
When the average man passes 
fifty, baldness, wrinkles and 
flabby muscles charge heavily 
upon youth, rounded shoul- 
ders shorten the stature, and 
the quick step of former days 
becomes an uncertainty. A 
woman in these years, even 
more than a man, learns of 
her insufficiencies. The bat- 
tles of motherhood have mar- 
red the dainty figure of girl- 
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hood, home cares have cut 
deep lines into the face, gray 
hairs tell their tale and the 
body has become something 
to be constantly cared for. 
Then come little brownies 
whispering, “You’re not as 
young as you used to be.” At 
no time in life are teeth more 
valuable. They double in 
worth every year after pass- 
ing the  half-century-year- 
stone. They truly are a 100 
per cent. investment. 


A great return for good 
teeth at fifty is the unques- 
tionable testimonial they pro- 
clam of excellent family 
character. When you meet 
people falsified dentally you 
naturally expect to hear them 
say, “It don’t hurt,” and “has 
saw.” Or to have them ente 
your home with dirty shoes 
and with hat on. Or to have 
them so behave that you 
would be ashamed to present 
them at court. A well kept 
mouth tells a different tale. 
It seems to say, “I come from 
well bred stock. My parents, 
who were intellectual and re- 
fined, bestowed upon me the 
culture of the day, whereby | 
learned to enjoy the blessings 
of a well kept body even unto 
age.” If the apparel pro- 
claims the man, as Shake- 
speare says it oft does, it is 
not going too far to claim that 
the teeth proclaim the entire 
family. 

A greater return for well 
kept teeth in later life arises 
from a source too little con- 
sidered, namely, preservation 
of facial contour. To illus- 
trate by exaggeration, picture 
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yourself with all the upper 
and lower teeth of the right 
side extracted and the left 
ones remaining intact. How 
much would your face cave 
in? The loss by extraction 
equals the sum of— 

The crowns of the teeth. 

The roots of the teeth. 

The bone between 
roots. 

Most of the adjoining tis- 
sue. 

The contraction of the fa- 
cial muscles. 

You should read and re- 
read the preceding sentence 
a score of times. A more 
important one concerning 
your teeth has not been writ- 
ten. Every man, woman and 
child should learn the un- 
known truth, the price in fa- 
cial contour they pay for the 
loss of their teeth. 

It is a sad fact, that all the 
dental parlors and powers, 
past, present and to come, 
combined and concentrated, 
cannot restore the normal 
form of a face destroyed by 
extraction. The loss is irre- 
parable. The firm upper lip, 
well defined features _sup- 
ported by a rounded graceful 
lower jaw, the nose, cheek 
and muscles displaying a 
healthy normal development, 
once lost, are gone forever. 
[In their places come features 
wrinkled and worn, a chin 
greeting the nose, loss of ex- 
pression and finally, a superla- 
tive old age. It is a blessed 
truth that modern dentistry 
can prevent this calamity. 


But the greatest blessing of 
natural teethindeclining years 


the 


is derived from the assistance 
they give to the boiler of the 
body, the stomach, through. 
out that period when diges- 
tion is on the wane. In youth 
the stomach stood for beer, 
dutch lunches, rare-bits and 
lodge banquets. It seldom 
kicked back. Not so in ma 
turity. 

In youth, a friend; in age 

a foe, 

So runs the course of food 

below. 

After fifty years of accept- 
ing and passing along 57 
varieties plus the others, the 
stomach usually demands a 
place on the pension list. It 
becomes tired of its job. This 
favor not being granted, it 
compromises by working part 
of the time and finding fault 
most of the time. 


The teeth must now arbi- 
trate many health questions. 
When thedisgruntled stomach 
is tandemed with dental de- 
ficiency, the remaining mem- 
bers of the alimentary canal 
join in a rebellion against 
food oppression which cul- 
minates in a revolution that 
proves a revelation to the vic- 
tim. Dyspepsia may be con: 
quered in youth but never in 
age. The most pessimistic 
stomach, coupled with dental 
ef-ficiency will devélop a fair 
degree of optimism, possibly 
a continuous life of sunshine. 

Good teeth at fifty pro- 
claim family character, con- 
serve facial contour and in- 
sure food comfort. 





FRIENDSHIP is a plant that one 
must often water. 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
PATIENT 





The following is an abstract of a real letter received by a 
dentist from a patient whom he had referred to a practi- 


tioner in a neighboring city for treatment. 


It. is very 


wittily expressed. The dentist of whom she speaks is evi- 

dently of recent vintage, but he certainly has given her 

some things to think about, and she is possessed of a lot 

of useful information. How many of your patients are 
as well informed? 


I went to Dr. A. and found 
him in his office, but not able 
to make an appointment at 
that time, as his place of busi- 
ness was being repaired. He 
would not be able to make an 
appointment with me until 
some time the next month, 
so referred me to a Dr. 
B., who, he said, was looking 
after his patients. As long as 
[ got started I kept on going 
tohim. He says he was asso- 
ciated for about two years 
with Dr. A. and seems to 
think he imbibed a good deal 
of information during that 
period. His fluent conversa- 
tion would indicate that he 
has considerable on _ hand. 
Whether his practice is equal 
to his theory, I have not yet 
made up my mind. He is 
somewhat a youthful gentle- 
man. 

As to the theory, upon ex- 
amining my “oral cavity,” he 
stated that he considered the 
trouble due to defective occlu- 
sion, the teeth being so widely 
separated in some places and 
other teeth meeting them so 
itregularly that they force 
each other out of place, which 
action irritates and inflames 
the gums, which causes them 
to exude the serumic tartar, 
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which is deposited on the 
teeth, which makes them sep- 
arate from the gums, so that 
when Simon says “wiggie- 
waggle” they are able to per- 
form the feat with prope: 
abandon, which irritates and 
inflames the gums, which 
causes them to exude the se- 
rumic tartar, etc., etc. In the 
process the “bone of the 
tooth” as well as the gum is 
dissolved, and the stalactites 
and stalagmites and leaning 
towers of Pisa(roch.) loom 
upon the gaze of the passers- 
by. These are not his exact 
langwidge, which I do not re- 
member, but are as near as ] 
can translate his D.D. (John 
Hopkins) conversation into 
the vernacular. His remedy 
for more or less effectively 
precluding further defective 
occlusion is to grind off one 
side of the towers, so as to 
change the center of gravity, 
I suppose, and then fill in the 
vacant places with other teeth 
where possible, or brace them 
in some way, with flying but- 
tresses perhaps, and take out 
the bridges, which have been 
pushed out of place, and make 
them over. A few other little 
things like those are all that 
is necessary if my teeth are 
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to last any longer than they 
will if he doesn’t. He doesn’t 
feel sure they will last very 
long, anyway. 

He scales off the barnacle 
with about the same weapons 
that you use, except that he 
finishes up with a very fine 
file. 

I note your remark that you 
had hoped “the change in air 


reser. 





and scenery (especially scen- 
ery)’ would have been of 
benefit. I hadn’t considered 
this probability before, but 
have since been looking for a 
good picture of Roosevelt to 
use as a model for cultivating 
a pleasant expression while 
taking such a scenery cure. If 
I find the remedy a good one 
and don’t get arrested for 
flirting, I will let you know. 





“GET RICH QUICK” 


O. F. BRIGHAM, D.D.S., Springvale, Maine 


An editorial appearing in the Springvale Advocate 


Some weeks ago an article 
appeared in this column which 
treated of some of the meth- 
ods of advertising goods. 
There is another kind of ad- 
vertising that approaches near- 
er to dishonesty and robbery 
than the exaggeration in- 
dulged in the ordinary adver- 
tisements of commodities—I 
refer to the seductive circu- 
lars sent out asking for in- 
vestments in various schemes 
that promise large returns for 
small amounts of money. 

Some years ago I received 
a circular giving the details of 
a scheme that guaranteed a 
profit of 16 percent. The let- 
ter began with this sentence: 
‘‘Dentists are better educated 
than the average man, and are 
therefore better able to judge 
of a good proposition than 
others.” I replied to that, 
using the application blank, 
that whether dentists had or 
had not better educations 
than other men, I considered 
my judgment so good that if 
I had a proposition that was 


good for 16 percent. profi, 
that I would not find it neces. 
sary to send circulars several 
thousand miles, to men noto 
riously poor, as dentists are. 
in the attempt to raise capital 
But wasn’t that opening sen 
tence well calculated to tickle 
the vanity of the simple heart 
ed dentist? 

Recently another came to 
hand from Los Angeles, 
promising a return of $3,000 
in one year, for an invest: 
ment of $100.00. That seem- 
ed almost too good to be true 
and I thought I would take a 
chance on it, though accord: 
ing to the circular there was 
no chance of loss. But before 
sending the money I asked the 
cashier of the bank for ad 
vice, as he is supposed to ad 
vise depositors regarding in- 
vestments. I should have said 
that the par value of these 
shares is $1.00, and the com 
pany is as considerate of the 
holder of one share as of the 
large investor. I was contem- 
plating taking one share as 
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the dividend would come 
handy about this time next 
year to pay taxes or the coal 
bill. Well, upon asking the 
banker about risking our hard 
earned capital in the “Ameri- 
can Deep Sea _ Exploration 
Company,” it was learned 
from him that millions of dol- 
lars are lying idle watching 
and waiting for a chance to 
earn six or seven percent. 
Consequently men have no 
need to circularize strangers 
to raise capital for any legiti- 
mate purpose. Applying a lit- 
tle logic to the proposition 
this would seem to be true. 
If these men in Los Angeles 
could show that it is possible 
to win any such returns as 
they promise, they could get 
the money at sources nearer 
home. So I decided to hold 
on to my dollar for some more 
trustworthy investment, or 
until some importunate cred- 
itor gets it away from me. 

It hardly seems possible 
that people enough could be 
found who will send these 
people money enough to pay 
for the printing and postage 
necessary to get these circu- 
lars into the hands of the in- 
tended victims. This partic- 
ular scheme was the salvaging 
of the clipper ship General 
Grant, which was wrecked off 
the Auckland Islands 47 years 
ago. Most of the cargo, it is 
claimed in the circular, is not 
only uninjured but actually 
increased in value by its long 
submergence in salt water. 

We often say, when we 
hear of people losing money 
in such schemes, “that it is 
good enough for them, they 


should have known better,” 
but it isn’t; it is bad for them 
and aggravating to see honest 
people the victims of swin- 
dlers. Some way ought to be 
found by which the uninform- 
ed can be protected by these 
parasites who prey upon hu- 
man weakness and cupidity. I 
suppose that these people are 
not really guilty of fraudu- 
lent use of the mails until the 
year is up and failure to pay 
the promised dividend com- 
pletes the swindle, and that 
does not help those whose 
money has vanished. The idea 
of a good government should 
be to prevent crime rather 
than to punish for crime. The 
victim is no better off when 
his murderer is hanged. But as 
long as men continue to meas- 
ure other men’s success in 
money, and the acquirement 
of money is regarded as the 
only success worth while, 
these get-rich-quick sharks 
will continue to search the 
world for victims, and find 
them. 

Those who think that only 
the rich are successful, should 
remember that not one of all 
the names that are accorded 
an honored place in history. 
are so honored on account of 
the size of their fortunes. 
The few truly great men have 
been usually not rich, but 
rich or poor, they have been 
great in spite of poverty or 
fortune. It seems to me that 
the only effort that is really 
worth while is that effort that 
has for its motive some hope 
of achievement for the com- 
mon good. 




















‘WM. W. BELCHER, D.D.S., EDITOR 


{186 ALEXANDER STREET. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ORAL HYGIENE does not Seer csr 


Announcements, 
Personals, nor Book Reviews. This policy is made eerisaed by 
the limited size and wide circulation of the magazine 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


The fat certainly is in the fire and the Devil is singing 
the hallelujah chorus. The war now taking place in Europe 
is the biggest thing in history and all the late Generai Sherman 
described it. They are not disposing of any moving picture 
rights and when the final adjustment of things comes, you car 
sell your atlas to the rag man. 

Civilization, and even Christianity, put to the test, have 
seemingly failed and we will have to go back to the dawn of 
history and barbarism to duplicate some of the things already 
happened. While we can only deplore the ill fortune of ow 
fellow man, we are in no way responsible and it is up to u: 
to avail ourselves of the greatest opportunity ever presented 
to any peoples. For we must not only supply our own needs 
with materials that have previously been imported but, in the 
twinkle of an eye, we have become the one depot and reserve 
spot of the universe. 

Our factories will have to work overtime to supply the 
home needs and prepare for the markets that will be ours 
when the nations at war are at rest and come to us for our 
iron, steel, cotton, food supplies and general merchandise. We 
will then be in a position to seriously dispute the markets oi 
the world in lines previously controlled by others. This ap- 
plies particularly to Germany, who has been able to crush 
competition in their special field of dyes and chemicals. Our 
supplies they must have, and the big bankers will finance them 
and everybody will be indebted to us. This country, and not 
England, will be the dominating factor in the world’s finances 
and our money chests will be filled with their‘bonds and mort- 
gages. We are to be the big creditor nation and generations 
unborn will feel the real pinch in paying the obligations that 
mature in the future. 

Never were we in better position to assume this responsi- 
hility thrust upon us. With bumper crops and the financial! 
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horizon cleared of the weak and unfit in the depression of the 
past five years and the advent of the new banking law, releas- 
ing at once some $400,000,000 of capital and the possibilities of 
an expanded currency. 

We have been supplying South America with a bare 19 
per cent. of her imports, and undoubtedly these great markets 
south of us will be cultivated as never before, and when our 
merchant marine is rehabited and trade routes once estab- 
lished this business will be ours as never before. We have, in 
the past, furnished 70 per cent. of their dental supplies, but we 
should have 98 per cent. of this business; the merit of ou 
goods deserves it. 

Therefore, be an optimist and take heart. Get ready for 
this onrush of business that is sure to be ours in the next two 
years. Everybody will have money and dental services ir 
demand as never before. 

Finally, thank God you are an American citizen. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


The American manufacturer is very much alive as to 
the possibilities of increasing our trade relations with the na- 
tions at peace, and particularly our Southern neighbors. This 
is shown in the establishment of a brand new bi-monthly, The 
International Dental Journal, issued by the Pan-American Pub 
lishing Company. The first number, printed in two editions 
Spanish and Portuguese, will appear October 1, 1914. 

It will be mailed entirely without charge to every practic- 
ing dentist in South and Central America, Spain and Portugal. 
The publishers are largely of the same personnel as that ot 
OrAL HYGIENE; the editor will also be the same and the two 
magazines will coordinate in their efforts to spread the gospel 
of oral cleanliness as a physical asset. The best articles ac- 
cepted will appear in both publications for the benefit of our 
combined readers. 


A FEW WORDS FROM TRUTHFUL 
JAMES 


Practically every dental magazine is issued as the house 
organ of the manufacturer fostering it. This publication is 
primarily a business proposition; we have no apology to offer 
for its commercial aspect. The fact that the spread of the 
oral hygiene movement results in an increased demand for 
dental services and a corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion of materials does not detract in the slightest from its hu- 
Manitarian aspect. A quality of altruism that results in a 
profit to all concerned is ideal. 
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For four years the writer was rather closely associated 
in the publishing, financing and editing of an independent 
dental journal. Believe me, any man or firm who can win out 
and make a profit on a magazine without the help of second 
class mail rates, dependent entirely on its advertising value 
for revenue, is entitled to the Grand Door Prize, be it an au- 
tomobile, a ton of coal or an Ingersoll watch. He is taking 
a big gamble and must be prepared to spend money like a 
drunken sailor. It is like throwing dollar bills through a lad- 
der ; all that sticks to the rounds belongs to the publishers, the 
rest goes to pay expenses. Sometimes there’s a deficit. Most 
of the times in most publications. Where one succeeds, a 
dozen fail. 

I wonder if you realize the extended circulation enjoyed 
by this magazine. Until taking charge of its editorial make- 
up, I am sure I did not. Briefly told, it reaches every English 
reading dentist in the world ; some 45,000 of them. The Inter- 
national Dental Journal will reach every Spanish and Portu- 
guese dentist. Our only rival in circulation is the postage 
stamp. 


GRASP THIS OPPORTUNITY 


These publications cannot help but bring the professions 
of the world in a closer relationship of mutual respect and 
understanding. Never in the history of dentistry was there 
presented such an opportunity of reaching a large audience. 
We are entitled to the very best the profession has to offer 
and we will have it. This magazine has a great future; we 
are out of our swaddling clothes, nearly four years old, able 
to sit up and notice things, thank you. Heretofore, much of 
the material sent us has been prepared for an audience of lay- 
men, published first in some organ of small circulation, and 
you have sent it in and received the courtesy of republication. 
As a result, we have been whipping around in a circle. Are 
you not tired of reading what Drs. Osler, Mayo or Horace 
Fletcher said about the value of mouth hygiene? This was 
all good when first presented, but to see it in each issue is 
like a meal with Salt Cod playing the part of Hamlet; it gives 
me the Willies. 

Now, if you can’t present something new and readable; 
if you don’t appreciate this opportunity of placing your 
thoughts before the profession and keep sending this material 
I’ll throw it in the waste paper basket where it belongs. Mean- 
while, until you wake up, I have located a mine containing a 
lot of material that has had small circulation. We will make 
our own selection of reprint matter and when this is exhausted 
I'll fill up the whole blamed magazine with my own special 
brand of brain throbs. Then you'll be sorry. 
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Our conception of mouth hygiene covers pretty nearly 
everything is sight, operative and mechanical, including the 
construction of sanitary dentures, bridge work and orthodon- 
tia. As Dewey said at Manila Bay, “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” I guess I’ve said enough on this subject. Shoot! 


I LIKE THIS JOB 


When the-man-who-pays-the-bills came to my town and 
offered me the job of editing this magazine, I was tickled all 
to pieces. I had nearly ruined my health, not by hard work; 
far from it; I don’t think hard work ever hurt anyone; but 
imprudent living, combined with a moderate amount of hard 
work, will raise the very devil with anyone. I worked all day 
at my chair and half the night at a typewriter, with no exercise 
and eating like a horse. My office and house were, unfortun- 
ately, together, and sometimes it would be three or four days 
at a stretch when I would not have my foot on the sidewalk. 
Result—filled with fat and my own toxins, couldn’t sleep nights 
and ugly as a bear with a sore pedal extremity. Did you 
ever get to a point where, if you let yourself loose, you could 
swear at your wife and kick the cat? And the queer thing 
about it was I didn’t know what was the matter. But I went 
to a sensible medical man and he told me. So I abandoned 
a lot of activities I had thought essential to my peace, comfort 
and happiness, that were not paying me a cent. One of them 
was the magazine which I had seen come up from a shoe- 
string. It was like chopping the head off a pet chicken, but 
I did it and began to build my health up and flesh down. Six 
months to get ready for this job. I was feeling fine as a fiddle, 
but had begun to jell up from the head down, with nothing to 
do but attend to business and make a little easy money prac- 
ticing dentistry ; also associate with my wife and go out to the 
theater and call on a friend occasionally. 

So when this man came a visiting and coyly asked if I 
would accept a job I’d rather do than most anything else, I 
said to him, “Will we approach the subject diplomatically or 
shall we lay the cards face up on the table?” He said, “Face 
up.” I then said, very boldly, “How much money?” He 
named a sum beyond avarice. Up to that time I hadn’t sup- 
posed there was so much money in circulation. Say, Bo, I 
just snatched the job away from him! I keep on working at 
dentistry as of old and me and a stenog. work nights on this 
brain stuff; also there’s a lady typist who hangs around here 
daytimes and answers yeur letters. When I get weary, I up 
and run around the block, eat twice a day and a little of that. 

When I’ve paid the rent, the provision and grocery bills, 
the milk man and bought meat for the cat and clothes for 
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myself and the good wife (she’s a bit old-fashioned and in- 
sists on wearing more clothes than most women I meet), and 
{ don’t mind buying them; after purchasing a few other little 
necessities like that, including books and her church dues and 
a small piece of tobacco for myself, I deposit the remaining 
portion of my wealth in barrels. I use sugar barrels mostly; 
they’re a bit larger and so hold more. But when I can’t get 
them I make shift with plain flour barrels. I am able to de 
this as I don’t own an automobile. 


PUTTING THE PEN IN INDEPENDENCE 


The editor of every dental journal tells his readers at some 
time, generally several times, how independent he is. That 
listens good and is always in order, like twisting the lion’s tail 
in a Fourth of July speech. If you promise not to laugh, i 
will now spring this fairy story on you. The-man-who-pays- 
the-bills says he don’t know what goes in the magazine and 
don’t want to know. The first peek he gets is when the post- 
man lays it down on his desk, etc., etc. He lives in the same 
town where the magazine is published and I rather think he 
is stretching the truth; just trying to tickle my feet and make 
me feel good. It is my private opinion that he has a look be- 
fore it is printed. I would if in his place, just to insure that 
[ wouldn’t land in somebody’s jail or be sued for libel. I never 
yet have asked him to tell me truly, truly; I would expect him 
to lie cheerfully, just as I under like circumstances. I am 
resigned to mistakes occasionally and contented in making a 
bull’s eye 51 per cent. of the time. Also, I take pride in the 
fact that I walk on two legs and am a reasonable human being. 
So I expect to be argued with and accept good counsel if it 
appeals to my common sense and my wife approves. But if 
any one comes around and tries to stick a Christmas labe’ 
on me, it’s back to the tall weeds for Willie. 

If this time comes I will draw from the wood my reserve 
fund and when this is exhausted and my wife’s relatives get 
tired of keeping us, with the last funds I will hire me a band 
to accompany us to the poor house and insist on cheerful music 
to its very door. Then I will sit me down, nurse my rheumatic 
joints and think of all the fun I had. 

Meanwhile, if any of you fellows have a particular grouch 
against some special apparatus or material or think the manu- 
facturer of tooth powder isn’t coming across fast enough or 
any other kick you would rather get out of your system, send 
it along and we will print it. We can’t mention names or 
advertise drugs, apparatus or materials. We don’t want to 
drive any of our advertisers out of the magazine, but I guess 
they’ll have to stand for it. And again, we have no place for 
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your particular brand of religion or politics. Outside of the 
things mentioned, the limit is the sky. In the next number 
[ will write you something about dentistry. 


THE EDITOR GOES VISITING 


Down in the extreme southwestern corner of West Vir- 
ginia is a place on the map called Huntington. It was here 
that the annual meeting of the West Virginia State Denta' 
Society was held in August. We read a paper on the occasion 
and found a live town, a fine bunch of fellows and an up-to. 
date and growing dental society. They took in eighteen new 
members at this session. 

A traveling man once told me the way to size up a town 
was to take note of its wholesale houses, its streets and the 
cemetery. The latter he considered most essential, as a pros 
perous and cultivated people take good care of their dead 
From many observations, since acquw#ing this bunch of wis 
dom, I think he was right. Huntington has all these and then 
some, including a Chamber of Commerce of 800 members ; 
also iron, oil, gas, coal, timber, clay and limestone at thei 
doors. All this besides the Ohio river and two lines of rail- 
roads. The town is forty years old; claims 40,000 population 
and only two or three mosquitoes. I didn’t see any while 
there, so think they must have died of old age since taking 
the last census. 

While attending the Southern branch of the National a’ 
Atlanta, Ga., a few years ago, I asked an innocent bystanders 
to tell me the reason for all the tall office buildings and pros- 
perity that stuck out at every corner. What created all this 
wealth? “Hope, Hot Air and Coca Cola,” was the answer 
(got. Of course this was a joke; it wasn’t labeled; but I as- 
sure you he didn’t mean it seriously. But Huntington is a 
place where everybody works—including father, and is proud 
of it. Besides big office buildings, it boasts immense railroad 
shops and manufacturing establishments. Gas furnished man- 
ufacturers at 5 cents per thousand and electricity at $40 per 
horse-power per year. What more do you want; butter on your 
sausage? Sure there’s manufacturing, and there ought to be. 

The meeting was well attended and good fellowship eve: 
present. West Virginia is very dry. You can’t get a drink even 
if you are a Mason, not even if you are an—Elk. They had 
a banquet at the Country Club one evening during my stay and 
served a “West Virginia Punch.” At least that’s what they 
called it on t enu. The only thing that tasted like Home and 
Mother was the cherry! The cherry was a real comfort. Out- 
side of that the banquet was afl right. It was well served and 
most excellent. And they like it dry. So they say. Their 
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bank deposits are larger, people pay their bills more promptly. 
They are dismantling their jails, discharging the work house 
guards and cutting the police force in half. Those remaining 
they place in the middle of the street to shoo the traffic by. 
Wheeling, W. Va., had an averag? of twenty police court cases 
a day and a month after the closing of the saloons an average 
of twoaday. And there you are. The local brewery at Hunt- 
ington was occupied and doing business—as a cold storage and 
ice manufacturing plant. 

I just mention these things in passing. The people looked 
happy, contented and prosperous. If you have any idea that 
the dentists of West Virginia live in the woods and fill teeth 
in a rocking chair you have the surprise of your life. They 
are strictly up to the minute. I visited several offices, and one 
in particular had every dinkus they make, including an ex- 
pensive X-Ray machine of the latest and most approved pat- 
tern. And they are good entertainers. They let a man do 
as he wants to most of the time, but are always ready with 
the bright smile and a footstool when needed. 

If you ever meet a dentist from West Virginia, be good 
to him for the editor’s sake. 


OIL, GAS AND RAINBOWS 


_ All good things must come to an end; even Chicago streets 
and dental meetings. The return journey was in the daytime 
and along the Ohio river. Oil and gas wells were everywhere, 
as numerous as warts on a pickle. I counted ten in one look 
out of the car window. I suppose the wells are owned mostly 
by some big corporation, but a goodly number are held by the 
original owners, and this is an ideal condition. It beats a cross 
of lightning bugs and honey bees with all hands working 
nights. Surely the land under these sunny skies returns full 
toll. Wealth of oil and gas from the bowels of the earth, to- 
bacco or other products on its surface, fruit growing in the 
air above, the domestic fowl and the family pig also present 
to add to his riches. You'll have to go a long ways to beat this 
combination. 

The train followed the river bed and we swiftly passed 
many prosperous villages. As we neared St. Mary’s, W. Va., 
the sky was black and it threatened rain. Suddenly there ap 
peared in the sky directly ahead of us a rainbow, faint at first, 
but in a few moments it was the most gorgeous thing outdoors. 
Right in front of us, it was, and we were rushing toward tt, 
nearer, closer and closer; now it is directly over our heads; 
we have passed it! I looked quickly back, expecting to see 
it from the rear. Now what do you think of that, a man who 
is over 40 and supposed to be sane and sensible! I have been 
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chasing rainbows all my life but this was the first experience 
of ever passing under one, and I never expect such a combi- 
nation of circumstances to happen me again. 

I turned my head and we were at the station. Not a drop 
of rain had fallen where we were and while the air was sat- 
urated with moisture there was no rain here. But the street 
from curb to curb was filled and the sidewalk covered with 
water; the kiddies were up to their knees having the time of 
their lives. There had been a small cloud burst and it wa: 
the sun shining on this wall of water that caused the appear- 
ance of the beauteous bow of promise in the heavens. It cer- 
tainly was a unique experience, but I couldn’t get over my 
looking back. It was so real and came so sudden I couldn’ 
help it. Any ways it is only given to the fairies to see the 
other side of the rainbow, and I am no fairy! 


TOOTH BRUSH PUBLICITY IN 
THE DAILY PRESS 


On another page we display an advertisement of tooth 
urushes that appeared recently in the Wheeling, W. Va., Daily 
News. It is good dope and ought to pay any live drug house 
who followed the same example. This is one of a series of 
such ads. which the late editor, Dr. Hunt, mentioned in an 
editorial a few months ago. Why can’t you go to your drug 
gist and ask him to run such an ad. in your local press? The 
editor will send you others if you desire them, or if the inter 
est is great-enough, we will print another in an early issue. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 


With this number we separate the advertising from the 
reading pages and hope the change meets with your approval. 
Every dentist is interested in the advertising and this part of 
the magazine is up to the minute and part of your education. 
The publisher is spending a lot of good money to make the 
covers artistic. Personally, I favor a plainer dress and a 
bulletin announcing the most interesting contents. Would you 
prefer the covers to remain as they are or do you think they 
could be changed for the better? Let me hear from you on 
this question. 





A coop friend is worth more 


NoTHING pays smaller divi- 
than a near kinsman.—Spanish. 


dends than a faultfinding spirit. 








O waD some power the giftie 
gie us to see oursel’s as ithers see 
us.—Burns. 


WHATEVER you dislike in an- 
other take care to correct in 
yourself.—Spratt. 
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ASNEW SECRETARY FOR THE COMMITTEE IN 
CHARGE OF THE MOTION PICTURE FILM 


To succeed the late George Edwin Hunt as a member of 
the committee in charge of the Motion Picture Film “Tooth 
ache,” the National Mouth Hygiene Association has appointed 
Myron Jermain Jones, 934 Scofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. Mr 
Jones becomes secretary of the committee and will continue 
the work which Dr. Hunt so successfully carried as agent for 
the Association in the sale of the films. The committee in- 
cludes Dr. L. L. Zarbaugh, chairman; Dr. J. D. Towner, W 
Linford Smith, Miss Cordelia L. O’Neill and Mr. Jones. 

The film sells for $150.00 cash, and that is the actual cost. 
Forty-six (46) have already been placed throughout the 
United States and foreign lands. It has been an agent for 
great good when properly handled and in many localities is 
kept constantly busy. It is recognized as one of the valuable 
educative factors in the oral hygiene movement and should 
be more widely used as a means of stimulating public interes’ 
in the plain facts about the care and use of the mouth. 





A REQUEST FOR HELP 


Dr. Burt Ogburn, Phoenix, Arizona, has recently been 
appointed as dentist in State Institutions and would like to get 
in touch with other dentists who are holding similar positions 
that he may obtain information as to the keeping of records. 





AN ALL SEA TRIP TO THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
DENTAL CONGRESS 


President Van Brunt, of the Florida State Dental Society, 
suggests that we charter a dental ship starting from Boston, 
Mass., to pick up each State Dental Society on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast around to Galveston, Tex., and hold the annual 
State meeting on board, going through the canal to the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Dental Congress in San Francisco. 

It is possible that Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas could 
each arrange such a trip. Such an arrangement would give 
us one of the finest clinics possible. The scheme has marvelous 
possibilities. Let us put it through. 

Signed, J. P. Corey, D.D.S., Sewanee, Tenn. 
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